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HEN Rip Van Winkle awoke from 

his long sleep of 20 years, he found 
a good many changes. Surprising to 
him was the fact that he awoke in a 
new nation, independent and free. He 
had lived inertly while others were 
fighting for liberty and while they were 
building a nation. 

If Rip were to come back and settle 
down among us for another period of 
sleep, even a little nap of three or four 
months, he might miss as much as he 
did before in 20 years, because we live 
today at such a swift pace. 

“If it is true that the river of time 
glides on continuously,” says the his- 
torian Ferdinand Lot, “it is also true 
that the rate of its progress is not even. 
Sometimes it becomes so slow that its 
movement is scarcely noticeable and it 
seems possible to give an account of 
several centuries in a few brief pages 
only. At other times it rises and over- 
flows in a sudden spate and the his- 
torian, crushed by the confused throng 
of abundant facts, spends a whole life- 
time in retracing a few revolutionary 
days.” 

We are living now through one of the 
great flood tides of history. Young peo- 
ple, not yet old enough to vote, have 
seen nations rise and fall. They have 
seen whole continents astir with change. 
They have seen our own country rise to 
a position of leadership which is both 
challenging and perilous. 

You will never enjoy the calmness 
and security which your fathers and 
grandfathers had. But you may ex- 
change these precious possessions for 
the privilege of living in a world that is 
being remade. If you do not have secu- 
rity, you may at least have a life of 
adventure. 

You have the chance to serve your 
country in one of its greatest hours. 
You may do your part in the effort to 
build a better world. 

This is no time for a Rip Van Winkle. 
Don’t let your patriotism go to sleep 
even during the short vacation period. 
Keep mentally alert. 
Read, think, discuss. 
Study the problems 
that present them- 
selves day by day. 

These problems 
may seem too much 
for you. They are 
if you act alone, but 
if all intelligent citi- 
zens keep at the job, 
they can perform 
wonders. David, 
standing before Goliath with only a 
slingshot was certainly in a tight spot, 
but he got his giant just the same. 

That is what the present generation 
must do if we are ever to live again in 
security, peace and freedom. 





Walter E. Myer 


One should, of course, be reasonable 
in planning his vacation days. No one 
would suggest that the student spend all 
his time with the problems which con- 
front the country. Some physical work 
is a good thing. So are sports and rec- 
reation. Good cheer and courage are 
qualities to be cultivated by all who 
seek both personal happiness and the 
public welfare. Your education goes 
forward during the summer even if the 
school doors are closed. 











ARMACK IN 


“IT’S HIGH TIME I was finding my way out of this” 


ENCE MON 


Preserving Freedom 


Americans Face Diffieult Task in Safeguarding Their Liberties 


While Fighting Communists and Other Subversives 


MERICANS are grappling with a 
problem as old as democracy it- 

self 
another, troubled free men for many 
centuries. 
How 


an issue that has, in one form or 
It involves these questions: 

we take adequate 
against freedom’s enemies—commu- 
nists and subversives in our 
midst—without at the same time en- 
dangering all our people’s freedom of 
thought and expression? How can we, 
while seeking to destroy the influence 
of persons who are disloyal to the 
United States, make sure that we do 
whose 


can steps 


other 


not persecute loyal citizens 
ideas are merely unpopular? 

The federal government, 
state and local governments, and many 
private 
campaigns against subversive and dis- 
loyal groups. Which of their measures 
are necessary in the defense of our 
way of life, and which of them— if any 
—constitute threats against freedom? 

There are no easy answers to these 
questions. It might be fairly simple 
to handle the problem by destroying 
all liberties—as the Kremlin does. Or, 
on the other hand, we might leave 
everyone entirely free to do as he 
pleases—even if he is communist or 
fascist. Neither of these “solutions” 
is satisfactory. We must work our 
way along, giving continuing thought 


various 


organizations are waging 


and study to the issue, and trying to 
find a good middle path. 

In order to get a better understand- 
ing of the problem, we need to examine 
the “anti-subversive” steps that vari- 
ous agencies and groups are taking. 
Let’s start with the federal govern- 
ment. 

Uncle Sam prosecutes people who 
are caught spying for foreign powers. 
A federal court, for example, convicted 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg of helping 


to obtain atomic secrets for Russia 
during and after World War II. U.S. 
law-enforcement agencies also have 


sent a number of communist leaders 
to prison on charges that these leaders 
have conspired to teach and advocate 
the forceful overthrow of our govern- 
ment. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war 
in Korea, Congress passed a law— 
commonly known as the McCarran Act 
—which declares that all communists 
and all pro-communist organizations 
must register with the Justice Depart- 
ment. The communists and their 
organizations have not obeyed this 
law, and studies are being made to 
determine what steps the government 
can and should take to prosecute them 
for failing to do so. 

Since 1947, the executive branch of 

(Concluded on page 2) 





. Wide 


Trade Problems 
Trouble Japan 


Former Enemy Country, Now 
Independent, Must Sell Its 


Goods to Other Lands 


VER Japan’s public buildings, the 

familiar “rising sun” flag—a red 
ball in a white field—is more 
waving. It is a symbol of Japan’s 
new status as a free and independent 
country. The peace treaty which the 
United States and 47 
munist nations signed with Japan at 
San Francisco in the fall of 1951 went 
into effect late last month. 

Most of the Japanese people took 
the change-over quietly. No 
marked the 
the seven years of military occupation. 
Yet the Japanese unquestionably felt 
a sense of satisfaction and justifiable 
pride that they had achieved their in- 
dependence so soon. Their accomplish- 
ments since the war have, indeed, been 
impressive. 

On September 2, 


once 


other non-com- 


nation- 


celebration end of 


1945, when Japa- 
nese war leaders surrendered aboard 
the battleship Missowri, the island- 
nation lay in ruins. Its cities had 
leveled by air attacks, and its 
Many of the 
first Americans to land in Japan after 
the war thought it would be decades 
before the country would be able to 


been 
economy was exhausted. 


get on its feet. 
Yet today Japan’s industries are 
turning out goods at a level 50 per 


cent higher than that which had been 
achieved before the war. Since the 
dreary autumn of 1945, output 
has increased six times. Steel produc- 
tion has gone up ten times. The rail- 
roads, bombed and strafed repeatedly 
during the war, are now hauling 9 
million passengers and 500,000 tons of 
freight a day. 

Spectacular progress has been made, 
also, outside of industry. Before the 
war, some 70 per cent of Japan’s 
farmers rented all or part of their 
lands, but today only 10 per cent of the 
land is still operated by tenants. 
Women have achieved political and 
legal rights equal to those of men. A 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Our Liberties 


(¢ 


luded from page 1) 


government has been 
rking on an extensive program to 
loyalty of all U. S. em- 


ind job applicants. 





On each 
Federal 
checks its 
les—and those of other investigating 


employee, the 
Investigation 
awwencies—to see if any unfavorable 
information can be found. 

files contain any hint that 
person may be subversive, then 
detailed probe is made. FBI 
vents question his associates. 


noout the 


They 
views he has expressed 
conversations. They in- 
employers, and 
worked 


rview his former 
under his 


They find out whether he 


have 


pe wno 


+ 
r 


ngs to any of the organizations 
been named as “subversive” 
in an official list published by the U.S. 


General. 


i ive 


If unfavorable information about a 


government employee is discovered, it 


is given to the agency for which he 

works—or to the Civil Service Com- 

missi if the person is a new appli- 
 £ 


n xv a job. A board within the 
aven mcerned may then hold hear- 
to determine whether the person 

. so far as loyalty is concerned, 
vovernment employment 
The person under investigation is 


to present evidence in his own 


behalf. and he can appeal to have the 
cause reviewed by higher authority if 
t ion goes against him. In 

|, though, he is not given such 





ive rights as he would receive if 
t We n trial in a court. 


Congressional Action 


Congress, as well as other branches 

of the government, has been active in 
ibversive” fields. For a num- 

if vears, congressional committees 
have been holding investigations in 
fF s to expose communists and 
others They have looked for evi- 
dence of “un-American” activities in- 
sid und outside the government. 


There is much controversy as to how 
fairly the committee 


conducted. 


congressional 
hearings are generally 
(For discussion of this matter, see 


the AMERICAN OBSERVER for March 


[The issue of subversive activities 
has received much attention from 
state and local governments. Some 
states have passed laws which, like 


the McCarran Act, require communists 


subversives to register. 


and other 


Also, state and local government em- 
plovees are sometimes required to take 
“lovalty oaths” of one kind or another. 

State investigating committees have 
been zealous in seeking to ferret out 


subversives. Many have held hearings 
to determine whether communism is 


advocated in the schools, and 


whether various textbooks contain “un- 
American” material 

The efforts made at national, state, 
and levels add up to a tremendous 

nti-subversive” drive, and there is 
a big controversy about its effects. Of 
course, almost nobody denies that we 
need to keep a vigil against spies and 
saboteurs Few people believe that 


we should show mercy toward anyone 


who advocates the forceful overthrow 


of our present form of government. 


It is generally agreed that we must 
keep subversives out of key jobs 
through which they might obtain 
militar secrets. It is also agreed 


that we do not want communism advo- 
cated in the schools. 

Nevertheless, there are aspects of 
which 
deeply worry a great many people— 
loyal Americans who are thoroughly 
opposed to communism and other un- 
democratic doctrines. These people 
express their views as follows: 

“The drive has gotten out of hand. 
It has gone to far greater lengths than 
Natu- 
proper safeguards 
against the enemies in our midst. It 


the anti-subversive campaign 


our national security requires. 
rally, we need 
would be possible, however, to take 
the essential steps without creating an 
atmosphere of suspicion, tension, or 
hysteria. 

“We are dangerously near having 
such an today. Why? 
Because groups that have undertaken 
the job of tracking down subversives 


atmosphere 


have often been careless and unfair. 








FREE SPEECH AND FREE PRESS are a cherished part of our American heritage and must be defended. 


vantage of the present fear of commu- 
nism. They know that the shout of 
‘communist!’ is an effective and dam- 
aging against any 
opponent, and they don’t care whether 
it is true or not. 


weapon to use 


“The danger of being accused of 
pro-communist leanings has 
many Americans act timidly. 
have 


made 
They 
become afraid to express un- 
popular views. They are afraid to 
associate with people who might be 
considered ‘radical.’ 

“One of the most important reasons 
for America’s greatness up to now has 
been its policy of letting people speak 
their minds. Most people in this 
country have always held the belief 
that wise political decisions come out 
of a free give-and-take of ideas. 
Americans who really support our way 
of life are confident that it can with- 
stand criticism—that it can flourish in 


influence in our nation today. Com- 
munist plots against our country must 
be destroyed. 

“Over a long period of years, com- 
munist sympathizers worked their way 
into important positions in the federal 
government. The government’s loyalty 
program has weeded out many of 
them, although there is much doubt 
that it has been intensive enough. 

“Complaints that this program is too 
oppressive toward government workers 
Nobody is re- 
quired to seek or accept civilian em- 
ployment with Uncle Sam. Individuals 
who take government jobs should do 
so with the understanding that their 
characters and their loyalty will be 
subject to careful examination. If 
they can’t stand up under such exami- 
nation, it is better for them and for 
the country that they stay out of gov- 
ernment service. 


are largely nonsense. 
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GENERAL MILLS, IN 


we defend them and still protect ourselves from the real enemies of democracy? 


Congressional and legislative commit- 
tees have on many occasions listened 
to flimsy, unreliable evidence, and have 
then—on the basis of that evidence 
smeared someone with the accusation 
of pro-communist leanings. 

“The federal 
program has 


employees’ 
been 


loyalty 
carried to such 
lengths as to have an oppressive effect 
on the minds of government workers. 
These employees have begun to fear 
that any expression of unpopular ideas 
will be held against them. 

“Teachers have been dismissed, not 
for teaching and advocating commu- 
nism, but for taking part in unpopular 
political movements 


outside school 


hours. Textbooks have been branded 
as pro-communist for pointing out im- 
perfections in our present govern- 
mental and economic systems. Can our 
people develop into 


citizens if they are not 


effective 
allowed to 
examine our nation’s weaknesses along 


young 


with its strong points? 

“People who recklessly smear others 
as communists act from many differ- 
ent motives. The intentions of some 
There are 
other groups that ruthlessly take ad- 


are completely patriotic. 


an atmosphere of free and open dis- 
cussion. 

“Today we must go about the job 
of exposing or punishing dangerous 
subversives in a businesslike manner, 
but must avoid the hysteria that could 
destroy freedom of thought = in 
America.” 

Many 
above 
follows: 


people strongly 
viewpoint. They 


oppose the 
argue as 


“There has been much exaggeration 
about the dangers that might arise 
from our efforts to expose subversives 
and destroy their influence. The idea 
that we are going through a period of 
‘anti-communist hysteria’ is largely 
being spread by the communists them- 
selves. 

“In countries like ours, where com- 
munists are not in control, they talk 
loudly about freedom of thought and 
speech. Unfortunately, though, they 
forget the value of those privileges as 
soon as they take charge of a nation’s 
government. 

“The American people are not hys- 
terical over the threat of communism. 
They simply are alarmed, and justi- 
fiably so, by the extent of subversive 


How can 
“Congressional and other investi- 
gating committees have done good 


work in exposing communists and 
communist sympathizers. These com- 
mittees have helped to arouse the 
nation over the danger of subversives. 

“The menace of communist penetra- 
tion into our school systems has not 
been overemphasized. Nothing is more 
important than that we protect our 
young people from exposure to sub- 
versive political and economic views. 
We must not send into the classrooms 
any teachers whose loyalty is in the 
slightest doubt. We must not permit 
the use of textbooks which might plant 
in students’ minds the suggestion that 
our political and economic systems are 
inferior to others. 

“We must be relentless in our efforts 
to guard the nation against the 
schemes of communists and_ their 
‘fellow travelers.’ It would be better 
to go too far, and damage a few inno- 
cent persons, than not go far enough, 
and let some dangerous subversives 
escape notice.” 

Such are the opposing views on one 
of the most crucial issues that Ameri- 
cans have ever faced. 
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CARE Contributors 


Aid Overseas 


I pom are some more schools and 
organizations that have recently 





donated foreign-aid gifts through 
CARE, In 

Muskego Senior High, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

McClenaghan High, Florence, S. C. 


_ Methodist Youth Fellowship, Glenwood 


City, Wis. 
College High, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Lincoln High, Vincennes, Ind. 
Wellington High, Wellington, Ohio. 


Delavan High, Delavan, Minn. 

Missi High, St. Ignatius, Mont. 

Sturgis High, Sturgis, Mich. 

Saranac Lake High, Saranac Lake, 
N.Y. 

Huntington High, Huntington, W. Va. 

Mattanaweook Academy, Lincoln, Me. 

Wayne High, Wayne, Mich. 

Publie Schools, Loyal, Wis. 

Wichita Falls Senior High, Wichita 
Falls, T 

Central High, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Un Free High, South Wayne, Wis. 
Hillsboro Union High, Hillsboro, Ore. 
zh, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Senior High, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Columbia Heights High, Columbia 
Heights, n. 

Harding High, Marion, Ohio. 

McCook Senior High, McCook, Nebr. 

World History & Geog. Classes, Brad- 
ford High, Kenosha, Wis. 


Central Hi 





Luther L. Wright High, Ironwood, 
Mich. 

Moline Senior High, Moline, Ill. 

Fallbroo! Union High, Fallbrook, 
Calif 

Rip Central School, Ripley, N. Y. 


Grant High, Portland, Ore. 


Satt Creek Central High, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Lowell Publie Schools, Lowell, Mich. 

Hampt Junior High, Hampton, Iowa. 


Thomas Carr Howe High, Indianapolis, 


Northfeld High, Northfield, Minn. 





Hancox gh, Hancock, Mich. 
Highla irk High, Highland Park, 
Mich 


Toul Township High, Toulon, Ill. 
Grossr + Union High, Grossmont, 
Calif. 
Stuart 1, Staunton, Va. 
Methodist Youth Fellowship, Walden, 
Ni. Xs 
Lakeland 
Piedmont 





gh, Lakeland, Fla. 
h, Piedmont, Ala. 








Passaic zh, Passaic, N. J. 

Sub-Deb Club, Wichita, Kans. 

Liberty Memorial High, Lawrence, 
Kans. 


Sparta High, Sparta, Wis. 
Delta Sigma Delta, East Orange, N. J. 











HOT WORK. The man on the right, a student at the Illinois Institute of 


Technology, is learning to put out a fire. 


fire-protection engineering. 


The work is part of his course in 


Prosress in Science 


Television is growing by leaps and 
bounds! Eighteen countries now have 
TV programs on the air. About 13 
other nations are making plans to set 
up video stations. 

Although the number of TV stations 
is growing, television is still trying to 
conquer a big problem. Engineers are 
looking for ways in which to send 
programs longer distances. As it is 
now, a station can beam its broadcast 
average of about 60 miles. 
After that, the video waves shoot into 


for an 
space. In order to beam a television 
program farther than 60 miles, a relay 
tower must be set up to receive the 
signals and send them on. 

During the past year, though, scien- 
tists have discovered a new way of 
They have suc- 

high-powered 


sending video waves. 
ceeded in telecasting 
signals from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 
Sterling, Virginia—about 800 miles— 
by using the ionosphere to reflect the 
TV waves to the earth. The new 
method may make it possible to broad- 
cast TV programs directly from New 
York to San Francisco. With only 
one relay station we may soon beam 














Mahnor High, Mahnomen, Minn. : . 
en, Mi aes video shows to London. 
sellaire Hizh, Bellaire, Ohio. ees : 
(Coneluded, page 5, column 3) Scientists say, however, that a great 
In each sentence below, match the 5. The recuperation (ré-ki’pér-a’ 
italicized word with the following shun) of the Japanese nation has been 


word or pi se whose meaning is most 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 
P 


give ne we7, column 4. 


1. Frequently Communist Party 
groups recaiciirant  (re-Kal’si- 
trant). (2) rebellious (b) arrested 


(ec) secret (d) subversive. 


2. Those who would overthrow our 
government have the effrontery (é- 
friin’tér-i) to seek protection from the 
Constitutio (a) impudence (b) per- 


mission right (d) inclination. 


3. Some of our security measures 
have caused considerable 
lit’i-gi’sh 
argument 
ranted hardship. 


litigation 
(a) concern (b) legal 
) confusion (d) unwar- 


4. Members of the group were eron- 
erated (égz-z0n’ér-it’d). (a) avoided 


b) popular (c) freed from blame. 


remarkable. (a) fighting spirit (b) 


recovery (c) strength (d) loyalty. 


6. The Russians have been vitupera- 
tive ( vi-ti’pér-a’tiv) in their comments 
about the Japanese treaty. (a) cau- 
tious (b) abusive (d) 
mistaken. 


disloyal (ce) 


7. Many say we will be remiss (ré- 
mis’) if we don’t continue to help 
bolster the Japanese economy. (a) 
blamed (b) lax (c) sorry (d) unco- 
operative. 


Free comes from an old English 
word freo, which meant loving or be- 
lovede In earlier days the rich house- 
holds had two classes of people living 
in them, the slaves and the beloved 
ones who were, of course, free. The 
word has come to us as one who is not 


a slave. 


deal more work must be done before 
an international television network is 
in operation. 


An unexplored jungle south of the 
lower Amazon River in Brazil is one 
of the richest frontiers left in the 
world, the National Geographic So- 
ciety reports. The area is a wind- 
It is full 
of monkeys, jaguars, snakes, croco- 
Most of the people 
who live there are Indians 
and _ hostile. 


swept jungle with no cities 


diles, and insects. 
savage 
Many of these Indian 
settlements can be reached only by a 
long, difficult boat trip. 

Scientists say, however, that this 
wild jungle is rich in minerals—in- 
cluding diamonds. Its rich soil could 
be made to produce large quantities of 
food. Its forests would yield rubber 
and other products. So far, though, 
little has been done to open up the 
tropical area. 


The United States Army Signal 
Corps has a new type of combat cam- 
era which can snap 10 pictures in five 
seconds. Each time a photo is taken, 
the film moves automatically into place 
so that the camera is ready to take 
another photograph immediately. 
When the film runs out, a red flag pops 


up on the view finder. The speedy 


camera weighs only 5% pounds and it 
is protected against driving rain, dust, 
moisture, and light. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 








IT CAN ADD, subtract, multiply, and 
divide! This tiny machine, one of the 
newest calculating devices, is manufac- 
tured by a German firm. Not every stu- 
dent is expected to be carrying one 
around in his pocket, however, since the 
machines cost $94 each. 





Readers Say— 











Why don’t we do something to help 
the peoples who are living under the 
rule of the Soviets? I think we should 
encourage all inhabitants of [ron Cur- 
tain lands to revolt against their dic- 
tatorial governments. 

NORMA GOODWIN, 
Flint, Michigan 


* 


I enjoy reading the opinions of other 
readers regarding the man they would 
like to see as President. If I were old 
enough to cast a ballot, I certainly 
would vote for General Dwight Eisen- 
He has had experience as an 
while president of a 
large university, and he understands 
foreign affairs through his work with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion countries. 


hower. 
administrator 


LYMAN PATEE, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


* 


Senator Estes Kefauver would make 
a good President. In primary elec- 
tion contests, he has shown that he is 
popular among the people. Moreover, 
Kefauver has won a reputation as a 
good lawmaker and an honest political 
PEGGY CARROLL, 
Richmond, Virginia 


leader. 










ii 








We must reduce our foreign aid ex- 
penditures sharply if we are to sur- 
vive as a nation. By sending large 
amounts of funds abroad, while we 
build up our defenses at home, we are 
undertaking a financial burden that is 
more than our country can stand. 

BETTY STEELE, 
Rumford, Maine 


* 


Should we stop sending money 
abroad in order to improve our living 
conditions at home? I say, no! Ow 
allies are like forts which we must 
strengthen to protect the free world. 
If we fail to help our friends, we may 
not only lose our high standard of 
living, but we may also lose all our 
vital freedoms. STEVE STEINBERG, 
Baldwin, New York 

. 
Your article on “Americans Are 
Earning More,” was very interesting 
I had not realized before how much out 
living standards have improved since 
the 1930's. Joan LAURENSON, 


Norwich, Connecticut 


* 


I particularly enjoy reading your 
“The Story of the Week.” 


the articles on these pages every week, 


By reading 


a student can get an excellent roundup 
of big news happenings around the 
world. Jupy TOLBERT, 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
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The Story of the Week 


Summer Vacation 


with schedule, 
ubscriptions for this school year ex- 
pire with this issue of THE AMERICAN 


OBSERVER. The paper, however, is pub- 


In accordance our 


lished during the summer months, and 
we invite our readers to subscribe to it. 

The summer subscription price, in 
clubs of five or 
week, or 


For less than five copies, each 


more, is 34% cents per 


copy a 10 cents for the sum- 
mer 
subscription is 50 cents, payable in 
advance. The summer period includes 


the issues of June, July, and the first 


two weeks of August. 
Meanwhile, teachers who have not 
already placed their tentative class- 


room orders for next fall may wish to 


do so. By ordering now, they will 


itomatically receive their copies of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER at the begin- 
the next school term, and they 


ning of 


may then make any changes in their 
orders without cost. 

We wish all our readers an enjoyv- 
able and constructive summer. 





ANOTHER KIND of hit for Joe. 


The 
“Yankee Clipper,” Joe DiMag- 
gio, now broadcasts baseball games from 
the Yankee Stadium in New York City 
television. His relaxed, informa- 
already won 


former 


over 


tive manner has him a 


large following. 


Hirohito and Yoshida 


Emperor Hirohito of Japan occupies 


in theory, at least——the land’s high- 
est position. Actually, the Japanese 
monarch has no governing powers 


under his country’s present constitu- 
tion. But as a 
Hirohito 


chological influence over the Japanese 


“symbol of unity,” 


still exercises a strong psy- 
people. 

From the day of 
Hirohito 
prince who would someday lead Japan. 
Then, when his father died in 1926, 
Hirohito ascended the throne. 


his birth in 1901, 


received the training of a 


The Emperor is now a constitutional 
with duties comparable to 
the British monarch. He 
public ceremonies, 


monarch 
those of 
appears at visits 
hospitals and factories, and encourages 
his people to work for a new and 
prosperous Japan. 

Meanwhile, the real political leader 
of Japan is Premier Shigeru Yoshida. 
The Premier, with the help of Japan’s 
Diet, or legislature, directs the coun- 
tryv’s day-to-day affairs. 


Yoshida, 


much of his life 


who is 73 years old, has 
spent 
Japan in foreign capitals. He also 
took part in national politics from time 
to time. In the 1930's, he 
fully tried to prevent military-minded 
leaders from taking over the Japanese 
government, hoped to 
Japan’s warlike activities. 


representing 


unsuccess- 


and he stop 


At the end of World War II, Yoshida 
was asked by the American occupation 
leaders to serve as the defeated land’s 
Foreign Minister, and later as Pre- 
mier. He has been the island nation’s 
Premier throughout most of the time 
since he first took that office in 1946. 
He is a leader of conservative groups. 


School Projects 


Students of Ottumwa and Deming 
High Schools have adopted special 
projects to help less fortunate youths 
abroad. 

The social studies of Ot- 
tumwa High, in Ottumwa, Iowa, are 
sending notebooks, pencils, a new bas- 
ketball, and other items to students 
in Berlin, Germany. The Iowa youths 
became interested in the plight of the 
German pupils when a visiting teacher 
from Berlin told of the severe shortage 
of most classroom equipment in his 


classes 


school. 


In Deming, New Mexico, the town’s 


high school students decided they 
would like to help a young person 
orphaned during World War II. The 


International Relations Club, 
and other groups, started a drive to 
collect $180—the amount needed to 
pay the living expenses of a 
orphan for a year. 


school’s 


war 
After the money 
Was raised, the school “adopted” a 12- 
year-old Belgian girl through an organ- 
ization known as the Foster Parents’ 
Plan for War Children. 


Churchill Government 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s 
Conservative Government has been at 
the helm in Britain ever since it won 
last October’s election by a slim mar- 
vin. 
Labor Party opponents to unseat him, 


Despite repeated efforts by his 


Churchill has managed to stay in office 
during the past seven months. 

Now, some 
decisive victories in recent local Brit- 


because they have won 


ish elections, the Laborites are making 
new efforts to defeat the Tories. Labor 
members are striving to oust Churchill 
by attacking him (1) 
medical services to individuals under 
the land’s free health plan; and (2) 
for taking steps to return the nation’s 
steel and trucking 
(The 


for decreasing 


industries to pri- 


vate owners. Laborites brought 


menor te 





CIVILIAN DEFENSE. The crew of a 90 mm. anti-aircraft gun in New York’s 
metropolitan area receives an alert, telling them that an unidentified aircraft is 


approaching. 
fire a ton of steel per minute. 


industries under government 
ownership when they were in power 
between 1945 and 1951.) 

Meanwhile, the Conservatives insist 
that they still have the backing of 
numbers of Britain’s voters 
despite some losses in local election 
contests. Recent public opinion polls 
show, the Tories contend, that more 
and more Englishmen are supporting 
Churchill’s health and industrial 
policies as necessary steps to put Eng- 
land’s economy on an even keel. 

In the months ahead, either the Con- 
servative or Labor Party leaders may 
ask for a national election to decide 
which group has the support of a 
majority of the island’s voters. 


these 


large 


India Looks Ahead 


Not many miles from India’s capital 
city of New Delhi, there is a new self- 
supporting community of farms, small 
villages, and shops where some 250,- 
000 people live. Hungry and penniless 
before they joined Faridabad, as the 
community is called, these citizens now 
have ample food and paying jobs. 

A short time ago, the director of 
Faridabad, 36-year-old Sudhir Ghosh, 
told the story of his community project 


to the U. S. Congress. He asked the 





NITED PRE 


THE TWO SOLDIERS built their “unicycles” to use on a tour of Frankfurt, 


Germany. 


Their tour of the city brought smiles from those who saw them. They 


are Kenneth Frost (left), Ithaca, N. Y., and Otis Thompson, Stillwater, Okla. 


The gun, one of 4 in a battery, is controlled by radar and can 


lawmakers for help to set up similar 
cooperative projects in other parts of 
India. 


Now, Congress is carefully studying 
the Indian leader’s request for aid. 
Maine’s Republican Senator Owen 


Brewster, who had visited Faridabad 
last winter, and Democratic Senator 
William Benton, of Connecticut, have 
highly praised Mr. Ghosh’s work. A 
number of other lawmakers, too, 
showing interest in India’s 
community projects. 





are 


special 


Profits and Wages 


Among the big labor disputes in 
the headlines during recent weeks have 
been those in the steel, telegraph, and 
oil industries. In every case, the ques- 
tion of wage increases has been one of 
the chief points of conflict. 
leaders and employers differ sharply 
on this matter. 

Union officials argue: “Our members 
deserve a fair share of the growing 
profits that industries are making 
almost 26 billion dollars in 1951, ac- 


Labor 


cording to official government tabu- 
lations. the pay of some 
workers has fallen far behind the up- 
ward swing of living costs in the past 
year or more.” 

Industrial leaders, on the other hand, 
take this stand: “It is true that last 
year was a good one for many corpora- 
tions. But after Uncle Sam’s tax bills 
were paid, the nation’s industries actu- 
ally made smaller profits in 1951 than 
they did in the previous year, despite 
big production gains. The only way 
corporations can afford to raise wages 
is to boost the prices on their goods— 
a step which will lead to further in- 
flation.” 


Besides, 


UN Agency at Work 


The United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization is now battling 
against millions of crop-destroying 
locusts in North and East Africa, and 
in southwestern Asia. The United 
States and Russia—forgetting for a 
time that they are on opposite sides— 
are helping the FAO destroy the in- 
sects. 

This is one of the many ways that 
the UN agency wages its world-wide 
fight against hunger. The FAO also 
helps to increase farm output in coun- 
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tries that are short of food, and it tries 
to find ways by which such lands can 
obtain food from nations with a 
surplus. 

Next month, FAO officials will meet 
in Rome, Italy, to map out new plans 
for the agency’s war on famine. 


New Chinese Threats 


Mao Tse-tung’s Chinese communist 
government is said to be forcing more 
and more of vast China’s young men 


into military service. According to 
recent reports from that unhappy 
land, Mao is striving to build up a 


powerful army of more than four mil- 
lion men. At the same time, the Reds 
are known to be strengthening their 
fighting forces in communist-held 
areas of Korea. 

Democratic leaders are now asking 
these and other questions: Will the 
communists make a new effort to drive 
the United Nations forces out of war- 
torn Korea? Or will the Reds help out 
Indochina’s Ho Chi Minh, whose rebels 
have been losing ground recently to 
the French troops in the 
Asiatic land? 

Events in the months ahead will tell 
what new aggressive moves, if any, the 
Chinese communists plotting 
against their neighbors. 


southeast 


are 


Trouble Spot 


Germany will be an especially dan- 
trouble spot in the months 
ahead, declares New York Times mili- 
tary writer, Hanson Baldwin. The 
newsman believes that the Soviets may 
be planning to use force, if necessary, 
in an effort to block American, British, 
and French plans to set up West Ger- 
as practically an independent 
(See THE AMERI- 


gerous 


many 
nation and our ally. 
CAN OBSERVER for May 5.) 

For some time the 
have tried to prevent a partnership 
between the former enemy country 
and the western nations by making 
proposals designed to lure the Ger- 
mans from us. The Soviets 
have been calling for a united Ger- 


now, tussians 


away 


nm 
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“WE WANT CYPRUS.” 


that the island be returned to their country. 


many—something many Germans want 
above everything else. The free 
tions also favor a union of the divided 
land, but they are telling Russia that 
all people of Germany must be given a 
chance to elect a government of their 
choice before East and West Germany 
can be joined together. 

As of last week, the 
refused to accept the Allied proposals 
for free German elections. Mean- 
while, the United States, Britain, 
France were going ahead with the Ger- 
man independence plan. 

Now, the Soviets are hurling new 
threats at West Germany and at the 
democracies. If the special Allied- 
German agreement is signed (as it 
may be by the time this paper reaches 
the communists shout, 
and West Berlin—an 
territory surrounded 
East Germany—will 
suffer “consequences.” To back up 
their threats, the Soviets recently 
announced new plans to strengthen 


na- 


tussians had 


and 


its readers), 
free Germany 
island of free 
by Soviet-held 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Customer: “I’d like to get some alli- 


gator shoes.” ; 
Clerk: “What size does your alligator 
wear?” 
* 
Mr. Wrangle: ‘Why does a woman 


say she’s been shopping when she hasn’t 
bought a thing?” 

Mrs. Wrangle: ‘Why does a man say 
he’s been fishing when he hasn’t caught 
a thing?” 


























ATURDAY EVENING P 


“Sounds to me like he’s stepping on 


her foot” 


The reason why people who mind their 
own business succeed so well is that they 
have so little competition. 


* 


Teacher: ‘What is cowhide used for 
principally?” 
Johnny: 

gether.” 


“To help hold the cow to- 


* 


“You say your son plays the piano like 
Rubinstein?’ 
“Yes, he uses both hands.” 


* 


She: “The two things I can cook best 
are apple dumplings and meat loaf.” 


He: “Which one is this?” 
* 
Dad: “Why were you kept at school?” 
Son: “I didn’t know where the Azores 
were.” 
Dad: “Well, next time remember 
where you put your things.” 
* 
Dentist: “You needn’t open your 


mouth any wider. When I pull teeth I 
stand on the outside.” 


* 


“What should I do to 
tiful hands?” 
“Nothing, madam. 


have soft, beau- 


And do it all day.” 


UNION ys: ¥ er 
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These Greek students in Athens good-naturedly demand 


Cyprus is now a British colony. 


East Germany's military forces, al- 
ready estimated at between 200,000 
and 300,000 men. 
Correction 

“IT Am an American” Day, which 


until now has been observed each year 
in May, next 
tember, as reported two 
weeks ago in THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. Through an oversight, we 
neglected to note that Congress had 
authorized the President to proclaim 
September 17—the commemorat- 
ing the signing of our Constitution— 
as “Citizenship Day.” 


will be celebrated 
not May 18, 


Sep- 


day 


CARE Contributions 


(Concluded from page 3) 


Junior History Classes, Longview, 
ash. 
Pontiac Township High, Pontiac, Il. 


High, Mt. Carmel, Il. 
Plainfield High, Plainfield, N. J. 
High School, Genoa City, Wis. 
Beta Sigma Chi, Mobile, Ala. 
Arthur Hill High, Saginaw, Mich. 
Junction City High,Junction City, Kans. 
Thomas A. Edison School, Dearborn, 
Mich. 


Mount Carmel 


Owatonna High, Owatonna, Minn. 
Midland Senior High, Midland, Mich. 
Baton Rouge Senior High, Baton 


Rouge, La. 

Liberal Senior High, Liberal, Kans. 
Hackensack Senior High, Hackensack, 
Y. J 


Roosevelt High, Seattle, 


Wash. 
Central High, Lima, Ohio. 
John Central High, Bellaire, Ohio. 
Newport Harbor Union High, Costa 


Mesa, Calif. 
Decatur High, 
lola High, Iola, Wis. 
Lawrence High, Lawrence, L. 
Leon High, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Deering High, Portland, Me. 
Cortland High, Cortland, N. Y. 
Individual gifts from Sheboygan Falls, 

Wis., and Coral Gables, Fla. 

Lincoln High, Seattle, Wash. 


Decatur, Ill. 


LN. Y. 


The closing of the school year forces 
us to discontinue our listing of your 
generous contributions. We regret 
that we cannot acknowledge, in these 
columns, the additional donations that 
are still pouring in. Students are 
urged to keep up their’ good work. 

A $10 donation will buy four hand- 
tools. For $17.50, CARE can send a 
plow. Contributions still may be sent 
to CARE, Ine., Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C, 





SPORTS 


HE big sporting event of the sum- 
mer will be the Olympic Games at 











Helsinki, Finland. They start on July 
19 and run to August 3. More than 
2,000 athletes from some 50 nations 


are expected to take part in the inter- 
national competition, normally 
takes place every four years. 

As usual, the track and field events 
will attract the most attention. How- 
there will be competition in 
They 


which 


ever, 


numerous other sports. include 


horsemanship, swimming, boxing, 


wrestling, boating, and gymnastics. 


Finland has been preparing for the 


event for a long time. A huge stadium, 


seating 70,000 spectators, has been 


built, and the contestants will live in 
a model village specially constructed 
for the games. 

The United States is expected to 
send the largest delegation to the 
games. There will probably be more 
than 300 American contestants. In 
1948 the United States won the track 
and field competition as well as some , 
other events. 

Soviet Russia will take part in Olym- 


pic competition for the first time this 





summer There is considerable guess- 
work as to how well the Russian ath- 
letes will do. Not much is known 
about their capabilities, for they have 


seldom competed outside their own 
country. 
It is not 
sent the events 
for final held 


in track and field sports, in swimming, 


yet known who will repre- 


United States in most 
tryouts 


have not been 








BOB MATHIAS hopes to repeat his 
1948 Olympic performance this summer 
He is shown here as he heaved the discus 
in the international contests 4 years ago 


fields of 
is expected that a 


several other 
However, it 
number of 


or in 
tion. 


competi- 


f athletes who were members 


of the U. S. team four years ago will 
again win places on the squad 

One athlete who won a gold medal 
for the United States in the 1948 


Olympics and who hopes to duplicate 
that performance at Helsinki is Bob 
Mathias of Tulare, California. Four 
years ago Bob astounded the sports 
world when, at the 
came the youngest decathlon champion 
in Olympic history. Consisting of 10 
track field events, the decathlon 
is a supreme test of all-round athletic 
ability 


age of 17, he be- 


and 


and endurance. 
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Problems of Japan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


dramatic public-health program has 
increased life expectancy by more than 
10 years 

The United 


played a big part in helping Japan get 


States has, of course, 


on her feet and carry out desirable 


reforms From the very beginning, 
our military occupation was unusual 
in that we aimed, first of all, to rebuild 
nation 


and reconstruct the shattered 


rather than to exact vengeance on a 
defeated enemy. We promoted a far- 


reaching program of reconstruction 
modeled on democratic 
the United States. 
eral Douglas MacArthur directed this 


program until 1951, and the task was 


and reform, 
Gen- 


processes In 


continued by his General 


Matthew Ridgway. 


successor, 


No Cure-all 4.» 

As glad as they are to win their 
freedom, thoughtful Japanese are well 
aware that independence is not going 
to be a cure-all for the nation’s ills. 
And these 


progress 


ills do exist despite the fine 
which the ‘country has made 
in the past few vears. 

Japan's biggest troubles stem from 
its large population in a small area. 
Into a space about the size of Cali- 
million 
eighths of 


fornia are crowded some 8&4 


people Moreover, seven 


the islands’ surface is covered by 


mountains As a result, there are 
more than 3,400 people for each square 
land that can be planted with 


Mineral 


mile of 


crops resources are e@X- 





tremels 


Japan long ago 


that she 
her people through 


learned 
could not suppor 
agriculture or mineral wealth. Conse- 
trading 
materials 
abroad, uses them to make manufac- 
articles, and sells these products 


, he hs bec ca 
quentiv she has become a 


nation. She acquires raw 
tured 


in other lands. 


In this way she makes 
of her large labor force. 

Before World War II, Japan was 
quite successful in supporting herself 


he best use 


She acquired raw 
and from her 
own possessions on the Asiatic main- 
sold great quantities of 
chemicals, textiles, and machinery in 
Before World War II, 
Japan’s trade was 
mainland 


as a trading nation. 
materials from China 
land, and 
these areas 
more than half of 
carried on with the near-by 
of Asia 

However, the picture is much differ- 
ent today. As a result of her defeat, 
Asia's 
Moreover, the communists 


Japan lost her holdings on 
mainland 
took over China, and Japan has gone 


United 


States in re- 


along with the 





aL NEW 


JAPANESE WOMEN are taking part 
in the political life of their country 


stricting trade with that area. Today 
her business with China and Korea is 
only about seven per cent of what it 
was 15 years ago. 

How is Japan making up for this 
loss of trade with neighboring parts 
of Asia? She is turning principally to 
southeastern Asia and to the United 
States. Commerce with southeastern 
Asia, in particular, is thriving, and 
has doubled in value in the last 15 
years. 

During the occupation period, we 
strongly encouraged Japan to develop 
markets and new sources of raw 
countries to the south. 
Today Japan is pushing forward in a 
big program of development. Iron 
mines are being opened up in India, 
Malaya, and the Philippines, and salt 
production is under way in Thailand. 
Japan has made cooperative arrange- 
with all nations. The 
Japanese provide many of the skilled 
workers and the capital to get produc- 
tion started, and then intend to become 
steady customers for the output of 
the mines. : 

It would seem that Japan has done 
job of replacing her prewar 
China, but trouble may 
It is taking the form of 
increasing tariffs and other trade re- 
strictions, intended to curb the sale of 
Japanese products. 

For example, Great Britain, which 
has always been the principal trading 


new 
materials in 


ments these 


a good 
markets in 
loom ahead. 


nation in southeast Asia, is concerned 
about the rising competition of Japan 
in that part of the world. The rise of 
the Japanese textile industry has 
threatened British trade, and British 
textile mills are suffering a slump. 
Britain recently announced that she 
would take steps to protect her own 
trade in cotton cloth and other fabrics. 
Presumably these steps will take the 
form of against 
Japanese products. 


trade restrictions 


Alarmed at Increase 

U. S. manufacturers are also be- 
coming alarmed at the increasing flow 
of Japanese products into this country. 
The value of trade between the two 
nations is up some 50 per cent over 
1937. of tuna fish in the 
U.S. are protesting against the import 
of Japanese tuna fish, and are asking 
that imports be restricted in order to 
keep the foreign product from com- 
peting with U. S. tuna fish. Some toy 
makers are alarmed at the increasing 
competition from Japanese-made toys. 

The argument most often heard 
from those who fear Japanese compe- 
tition is that industries there pay 
workers very low wages and thus pro- 


Canners 


duce goods at a lower cost than we can 
in this country. We cannot lower 
wages in the U. S. and, with them, the 
standard of living. Thus, the argu- 
ment goes, trade restrictions are 
necessary. 

The Japanese reply that wages in 
their country have gone up greatly 
They say that many 
labor have been carried out 
under that low 
wages are no longer a big factor in 
manufacturing low-cost 
trade is restricted, the Japanese people 
do not know how they 


since the war. 
reforms 
the occupation, and 
goods. If 


can get along. 

The fact that Japan owes stagger- 
ing sums of money for war damages 
to lands which her overran 
intensifies her financial problem. The 
Philippines, Indonesia, and Burma 


soldiers 
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JAPAN, made up of four principal 


alone claim damages of 23 billion dol- 
lars. Other countries are still totaling 
up their claims. 

U. S. officials agree that if rising 
barriers block Japanese trade unduly, 
there may be grave consequences. The 
Japanese might, of course, reduce 
their standard of living. However, it 
is already low. The average city 
workman spends half of his pay for 
food, and it takes a whole month’s pay 
to buy a good suit. 

If the standard of living were fur- 
ther reduced, political unrest and dis- 
satisfaction would surely follow. This 
is exactly what Japan’s small but well 
organized communist party is hoping 
for. This fanatical group made its 
presence known to the government 
only three days after independence had 
been achieved. Hundreds were injured 
when the communists and their fol- 
lowers rioted, overturned automobiles, 
and shouted such slogans as “Yankee, 
go home!” 

Or, if Japan’s trade were cut off, 
another alternative might be for the 
United States to continue to pour 
money into the country. We have al- 
ready given 2 billion dollars to Japan 
during the occupation to help get the 
country on its feet. Practically every- 
one agrees that we cannot afford to 
keep this up. 

Still a third alternative—if Japan’s 
markets in southeast Asia and in the 
United States are cut off—is for her to 
turn to her old, profitable trading area 
in near-by China. The region is a 
vital materials, 
and has always been considered a 
“natural market” by the Japanese. 

So far, Japan’s close ties with the 
United States kept her from 
turning toward communist China. 
However, if she finds herself caught 
between restricted markets and an 
ever-increasing demand for food for 
het people, she might renew trade re- 
lations with the vast communist- 
controlled areas on the Asiatic main- 
land. Such a step would strengthen 


good source of raw 


have 


DRAWN F 


islands, lies close to Asiatic Russia 
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Japan’s communists and help their 
chances of taking over the govern- 
ment. 

Among the Japanese leaders, there 
is little inclination to build stronger 
ties with communist lands—unless 
economic necessity forces the move. 
Many Japanese families mourn the 
loss of fathers and brothers who were 
seized as prisoners by the Russians 
following World War II. Thousands 
of these prisoners have never been 
heard of since the day of their capture. 

Russia also took over some of 
Japan’s northernmost islands after the 
war, and in recent years Soviet patrol 
craft have frequently seized Japanese 
fishing vessels in northern waters. 
Moreover, Russia refused to sign the 
Japanese peace treaty. For these and 
other reasons, most Japanese do not 
want to turn to communist countries 
unless they are driven to it. 

We have made Japan our principal 
outpost in the Far Pacific, and it occu- 
pies a strategic place in our military 
planning. Under the terms of a 
mutual security treaty, U. S. and 
allied troops are going to remain in 
Japan. They are staying there partly 
to protect the Japanese—who are weak 
in a military way—from aggressors. 
Japan will also continue to serve as a 
great rear base for carrying on the 
Korean war. 


Understanding Needed 


In view of this situation, it is im- 
portant that we use care and under- 
standing in helping Japan solve her 
trade problems. We do not, of course, 
want the competition of Japanese- 
made items to do serious harm to our 
own economy. On the other hand, we 
cannot afford to take extreme steps 
that would drive Japan into the arms 
of the communists. To follow a middle 
course between these two extremes 
and keep Japan among the free nations 
of the world will be the aim of our 
government in the months that lie 
ahead. 
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UCCESSFUL photographers are a 

combination of artist, mechanic, 
and chemist. They must also be pa- 
tient, and, if they work in the portrait 
field, they must have the knack of 
putting their subjects at ease. 

To become a professional photogra- 
pher, you can learn your duties either 
through on-the-job experience or by 
going to a school of photography. If 
you choose the latter course, you will 
find that you must serve a kind of 
apprenticeship before you are quali- 
fied to do professional work. Study in 
a school would, though, speed your 
progress and teach you skills you 
might not otherwise learn. 

As you begin your training, whether 
on the job or in school, you become 
acquainted with the general routines. 
You learn how an image is formed on 
the negative, how the negative goes 
through the darkroom, what processes 
are followed in printing and develop- 
ing the picture itself. 








You then go on to learn the details 
—how to use different kinds of cam- 
eras, what lens openings and shutter 
speeds are best for given types of 
work, the qualities of different films 
and papers for printing, the reactions 
of darkroom chemicals, and the use of 
anenlarger. Asa final step, you learn 
to arrange your subjects; whether they 
be inanimate objects or people, in 
order to get a pleasing picture. 

Photography is divided into four 


main branches: commercial photog- 


raphy, portraiture, news photography, 


and aerial photography. Commercial 


photographers take pictures to illus- 


trate advertisements, catalogues, mag- 
azines, and the like. Their primary 
object is to get a picture that will 
attract attention and sell a product. 
Portrait photographers take pictures 
of people. They must know how to 
arrange a subject, how to fix the lights, 
and from what angle to take a shot. 
News photographers take pictures 
of events for use in newspapers and 





AR 


PHOTOGRAPHERS can sstart 
careers while they are in high school 


mM LAMBER 


their 


magazines. They cannot pose their 
subjects, so they must know how to 
put themselves in position to get a 
good shot, and they must develop an 
instinct for knowing when to snap the 
shutter. 

Aerial photographers take pictures 
from airplanes for various purposes. 
These photographers must know how 
to operate the complicated cameras 





A Career for Tomorrow - - Photographer 


they use and how to take care of other 
special problems in this field. 

Salaries of photographers vary. 
Most commercial and portrait photog- 
raphers earn from $50 to $120 a week, 
while news photographers earn be- 
tween $40 and $120 a week. Aerial 
photographers make from $50 to $150 
a week. Exceptionally skilled persons 
earn more than these amounts. 

Photographers are employed in 
studios that do portrait or commercial 
work, and by newspapers, magazines, 
advertising agencies, manufacturing 
plants, or governmental agencies. 
Some do free lance work—taking pic- 
tures on their own and selling them to 
individuals or to publications of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Information about local opportuni- 
ties for beginners can best be secured 
from established photographers in 
your community. A booklet entitled 
“If You Are Considering a Career in 
Photography,” can be secured for 10 
cents from the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester 8, N. Y. An 
occupational brief on photography 
(Catalog No. M 101.28:86) can be 
secured for 5 cents (in coin) from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 

Have you ordered your copy of 
Careers for Tomorrow, by Carrington 
Shields? It can be purchased now 
from the Civic Education Service, Inc., 
1733 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. $1.50 per copy, with a 10 per 
cent discount on orders of 5 or more. 
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EN years ago this month—in May, 

1942—the Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps (WAAC) was created, 
and women went into the military 
forces to take over noncombat jobs so 
that men could be released for service 
on the fighting fronts. 

Actually, women had helped the 
armed forces, though unofficially, dur- 
ing the Civil War. Then they organ- 
ized themselves into small groups of 
relief yrkers to serve behind the 
lines. Some of the groups, including 
one made up of telegrarh operators, 
made their own uniforms for the 
occasion. 

Women first went into military uni- 
form as a part of the Army when the 
Nurse Corps was organized in 1901. 
Even then there was considerable 
doubt as to whether or not the women 
could realiy do the work, and the corps 
was formed only after a long and bit- 


ter struzzle. 
Sent to France 


During World War I, women added 
to their military activities. General 
Pershir commander of the U. S. 
forces in Europe, had’ seen the British 
WAAC’s and asked that 100 women 
telephone operators who could speak 
French be sent to help him. He recom- 
mended that they be uniformed. Per- 
shing’s request was granted and a 
group was sent to France, though the 
members went as civilian employees 
and not as part of the armed forces. 
Before the end of the war more than 
5,000 women had been sent overseas 
under similar arrangements. They 
served with the Quartermaster Corps 










and with the Ordnance and Medical 
departments. 

After the war, during the years 
1920 and 1921, the Army War College 
began seriously to study ways in 
which women might be used by the 
military forces. Actual need for them 
to supplement the work of the male 
soldiers did not arise, though, until 
World War II. 


Critical Situation 


After the attack on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1951, the manpower situ- 
ation became critical, and plans were 
made for bringing women into mili- 
tary service. Legislation providing 
for a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
was passed in May, 1942, and the first 
WAAC’s arrived at camp for training 
in July of that year. Very soon, pro- 
vision was made for women to serve 
as reserves or auxiliaries with the 
other branches of our military forces 
—the Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard. 
Before the end of the war, the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps was 
made a regular part of the army, and 
the word “Auxiliary” was dropped 
from its name. 

The final step in making women a 
permanent part of the military forces 
came after World War II had ended. 
In 1948, Congress passed the ‘Women’s 
Armed Integration Act,” 
which made the women’s branches of 
the services a permanent part of all 
branches of our military forces. 

When the WAAC was formed, it was 
thought that its members would be 
able to do only 4 major types of 
Within 2 years, though, they 


Services 


jobs. 





had been assigned to more than 200 
different kinds of jobs and had been 
sent to every theater of operation in 
which U. S. soldiers were fighting. 

The first group of WAAC’s to serve 
outside the United States landed in 
Algiers in January, 1943. A _ year 
later they had arrived at New Cale- 
donia in the Pacific. Some of them 
contributed their part to many of the 
historic events of the war. Twenty- 
seven assisted at the Potsdam Con- 
ference. Four hundred worked on the 
atomic bomb ,project. Others were 
present at the meetings of the Big 
Three at Yalta. Many have been 
decorated for outstanding service. The 
records of women in other branches 
of the services are just as good and 
their military contribution is just as 
varied. 





DEPARTMEN 


F DEFENSE 


OVETA CULP HOBBY was the 
WAAC's first leader. She is shown here 
as she took her oath of office. 
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Safeguarding Freedom 


1. What are some of the actual crimes 
for which subversives in the United 
States have been tried and imprisoned? 

2. Give one of the main provisions of 
the McCarran act. 

3. Describe the operation of the U. S. 
employees’ loyalty program. 

4. What action, aside from the passage 
of various laws, has Congress taken in 
the “anti-subversive” field? 

5. Tell of some ways in which state 
and local governments have entered the 
drive against “un-American activities.” 

6. List the points, involving control of 
communists and other subversives, on 
which practically all Americans are 
agreed. 

7. Give arguments used by age who 
think that the anti-subversive drive is 
being carried to dangerous extremes. 

8. Present the arguments of those who 
take an opposing view. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not feel that the 
drive against subversives is seriously en 
dangering vital American freedoms? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. What changes, if any, would you 
make in the methods which are being 
used to deal with this problem? 


Japan 


1. How did Japan’s status change late 
last month? 


2. In what ways has that country 
made outstanding progress in recent 
years? 


3. How has the United States con- 
tributed to Japan’s comeback? 

4. With what part of the world did 
the Japanese carry on most of their trade 
before the war? 


5. To what extent has the trading pic 
ture changed today? 


6. Why is Japan worried about in 
creasing trade barriers? 
7. What grave consequences might re- 
sult if rising barriers unduly block Jap 
anese trade? 

8. Why is it important that the United 
States use care and understanding in 
helping Japan solve her trade problem? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that 
the United States should try to keep 
Japan from trading with communist 
China? Explain. 

2. What policy do you think our gov- 
ernment should follow to help Japan 
solve her economic problem? Why? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What role does Emperor Hirohito 
play in Japanese life? Who is Shigeru 
Yoshida? 

2. Briefly describe the community proj- 
ect in India which is being studied by 
members of the U. S. Congress. 

3. What has been one of the chief 
points of conflict in recent labor disputes? 

4. Briefly describe the chief duties of 
the UN Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization. 

5. Why does New York Times writer 
Hanson Baldwin believe there is troubk 
ahead in Germany? 

6. Trace the history of the Women’s 
Army Corps. 


References 


“Are We Losing Our Civil Liberties in 
Our Search for Security?” Bulletin of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, Vol 
ume 17, Number 43, February 19, 1952 
Pro and con discussion. Available for 
15¢ from Town Hall, Inc., New York 36, 
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“Junior, Drop That Japanese Toy!” 
by David L. Cohn, The Atlantie Monthly 
December 1951. Why trade is important 
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“Japan: Asset of the Free World,” by 
William J. Senald, The Department of 
State Bulletin, March 31, 1952. Excerpt 
from an address made by the former 
political adviser of the occupation com- 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) rebellious; 2. (a) impudence: 
3. (b) legal argument; 4. (c) free from 
blame; 5. (b) recovery; 6. (c) abusive: 
7. (b) lax. 
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